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INTRODUCTION: COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY AS PARTNERS IN 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


City and suburbia are in a rapid process of transition. Commerce 
and industry are deeply affected by this transition. 

The people—as consumers, producers, at work, at play—are the 
vital element. Where do they work? Where do they live- What is 
their community ? 

Retail customers who have moved to the fringe of the city and 
to the suburbs have taken a new wave of commerce with them. 
Wherever new communities have appeared, shopping centers have 
been developed. Where people have gone, department stores, food 
and other chain stores, individual retailers, and service shops have 
followed. 

Within the city and even in the suburbs industry is expanding. 
Ground is broken every day for new production, research, adminis- 
tration, and distribution facilities. Sometimes the working force 
follows the plant. Sometimes the workers become reverse commuters, 
keeping their homes in the cities from which their employers have 
moved. 

Meanwhile, the city renews itself. Slums are torn down. Urban 
redevelopment is in progress everywhere. As part of this change, 
many new problems confront commerce and industry and the resi- 
dents of the communities in which they operate. 

In such a period of communal upheaval, the citizen—individual 
or corporate—who does not find his place or play his role in the 
life of the community, denies to himself a privilege which democratic 
society offers—participation in building the community in which he 
chooses to live or operate as a business. 

Despite sincere efforts, it seems extremely difficult to create a 
satisfactory picture of the corporate citizen’s position in the com- 
. munity so that he will be welcomed as a co-builder of the community, 
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with no intention either “to take over the town’ or to accept treat- 
ment as a communal step child. 

The first and second annual Conference on Commerce-Industry 
Community Relations, sponsored by New York University’s Office 
of Special Services to Business and Industry and chaired by the 
editor of this special issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology, 
had as primary purpose to bring together managerial leaders espe- 
cially interested in corporate relations to communities. The organiza- 
tions represented at the 1956 and 1957 conferences are listed at the 
end of this report. 

A selection of presentations prepared for the second conference 
in May 1957 are published in this special issue. They permit some 
insight into the managerial mind with regard to its conception of 
desirable relationship of the corporate citizen to its community. It 
is a source of special regret to the editor that a number of impor- 
tant contributions have had to be omitted from this issue because 
of space limitations. It proved to be an extremely difficult task to 
choose those contributions most fitting the purpose of this special 
issue. 

The third Conference on Commerce-Industry Community Rela- 
tions is planned for May 1958. Reactions to this issue, suggestions 
for the 1958 conference program and inquiries with regard to the 
conference should be addressed to the Office of Special Services to 
Business and Industry, New York University, New York 3, New 
York. 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT THE 1956 AND 1957 CONFERENCES 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 

General Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

American Airlines, New York, N. Y. 

General Foods Corporation, White Plains, N. Y. 

Johns-Mansville Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

National Municipal League, New York, N. Y. 

Society for the Advancement of Management, New York, N. Y. 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Esso Standard Oil, New York, N. Y. 

Celanese Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 

Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

International Business Machines, New York, N. Y. 

Mayer & Whittlesly (Architects and Engineers), New York, N. Y. 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
“American Banker” (pub.), New York, N.Y. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY AS PARTNERS 


New York State Department of Commerce, Albany, N. Y. 

American Cyanamid Company, New York, N. Y. 

New York Port of Authority, New York, N. Y. 

Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, III. 

New York State Citizens Council, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Communications Counselors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Textron, Inc., Providence, R. I. 2 

Department of Planning Westchester County, White Plains, N. Y. 

Fair Lawn Industrial Park, Inc., Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Proctor & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, O. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, Cleveland, O. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., New York, N. Y. 

United States Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Planners, New York, N. Y. 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

Employers Labor Relations Information Committee, New York, N. Y. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York, N. Y. 

American Cancer Society, Inc., Westchester Cancer Committee, N.Y. 

Consolidated Edison Company, New York, N. Y. 

Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Community Council of Greater New York, New York, N. Y. 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Nations’ Business” (pub.) Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Lubrizol Corporation, Cleveland, O. 

The County Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y. 

Department of Commerce and Public Events, The City of New York 

“American City Magazine”, New York, N. Y. 

W. T. Grant Stores, New York, N. Y. 

National Air Transport Coordinating Committee, New York, N. Y. 

A.F, of L.—C.I.O. Community Services, New York,-N. Y. 

Sachs Quality Stores, Bronx, N. Y. 

Chamber of Commerce, De Ridder, La. 

Community Planning Associates, Princeton, N. J. 

Urban Renewal Administration Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New York Telephone Company, New York, N. Y. 








THE PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW'S CITY 
J. Donald Kingsley 


I. As the title of this suggests, our cities and our suburbs are 
undergoing rapid and profound change: change which is bringing 
problems both to the central city and to its satellites. These problems 
affect all of us in our daily living and have a profound impact on 
commerce and industry, government and taxes. They are not con- 
fined to any one metropolitan area, but affect all. 


II. When we speak of problems, we are talking about people. 
Only people have problems and only people create them or resolve 
them. What, then, is happening to our cities in terms of people? 

A. In our lifetimes, American cities have been struck by two 
great demographic revolutions: 


(1) The mass movement from farm to city, largely the result 
of the fabulous technological revolution in agriculture, which is 
still continuing. 


(a) Farm productivity has increased at a rate substan- 
tially above the increase in industry ; 

(b) Only 10% of civilian labor force now in agriculture 
as compared to 20% a quarter century ago; 

(c) Surplus agricultural workers now manning the 
assembly lines in the cities. 


(2) Second great migration shaping the problems of tomor- 
row’s city — the middle class flight to the suburbs. 


(a) First assumed major proportions in the decade 
1940-50. Then, for the first time, suburban areas 
surrounding all of our large cities demonstrated 
rates of growth far in excess of those of the central 
cities. (New York: central city increased 4% ; sur- 
rounding counties 40%.) 

(c) Since 1940, movement has been accelerating, as 
suggested by preliminary sample census just com- 
pleted : 

1) Central city (New York) appears to have ex- 
perienced a net loss of population since 1950, 
while Nassau County has increased by 100% 
and Westchester by 28%. 
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2) In the decade 1940-50, 65,000 a year moved to 
4 suburbs. Best guess is that the annual rate is 
3 75,000 to 80,000. 

(c) Who are these people? Middle or upper middle 
income group, many of whom have recently moved 
up the economic ladder with expansion of economy. 
Mainly white. Typically, families with school age 

i children, As they have moved vertically up the 

i economic ladder and horizontally out of the central 

: city, they have created a vacuum at the base of the 
economic pyramid, 

(d) Vacuum is being filled — as always in times of 

i economic expansion — by in-migrants. But this 

time, there is a difference: 

Largely because of our immigration policy 

adopted 33 years ago—not felt earlier because 

of the Great Depression and the Post-war 

D. P. Act the door is tightly closed on our tra- 

ditional reservoir of labor: the immigrant from 

foreign lands. 






































III. With doors closed on Europe, we fill the economic vacuum 
only from sources of labor supply inside our immigration barrier: 
the South and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Thus, we have a 
new mass migration, induced by the demands of our growing econ- 
omy which is filling the spaces vacated in our cities by the middle 
class trek to the suburbs: Negroes from Georgia, Alabama, Missi- 
| ssippi; Mexican wet-backs who have eluded the border patrol, and 
Puerto Ricans. 

i This tremendous migration is affecting every major city in the 

' country. To illustrate its impact on New York: 

(1) Puerto Ricans in New York City: 1950—250,000 ; to- 
day—600,000 ; 1970—1,200,000. 

(2) Negroes in New York City: 1950—755,000; today— 
850,000 ; 1970—1,250,000. 

: (a) Within a dozen years, nearly one-third of the pop- 
ulation of New York City will be Negro or Puerto 
Rican; 

(b) These groups will be largely compressed within 

: three boroughs: Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 

; Bronx. In a dozen years, nearly half the population 
of Manhattan will be Puerto Rican or Negro. 

(c) The new in-migrants are of notably low economic 
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and cultural status in terms of background, While 
they will also gradually rise on the economic ladder, 
it is unlikely that they will soon move out of the 
central city because of discriminatory real estate 
practices in the surrounding suburbs. 


IV. Thus, our central cities — as distinct from our. metropolitan 
regions — are rapidly becoming segregated ghettos in which only the 
poor and a handful of very rich live. Natural leadership is lost. 


V. As though all of this. were not enough, we have another 
troublesome situation in the developing age structure of the urban 
population. 


A. The out-migrating city population belongs mainly to the 
young and middle-age groups. The old remain in the central city 
which everywhere has a higher proportion of aged than the population 
as a whole. In New York City, we will have more than a million 
persons over 65 years of age by 1970 and they will constitute more 
than 12% of the population. 


B. The loss of white children moving with their comfortable 
middle class families to suburbs is made up with compound interest 
by high birth rates of Negro and Puerto Rican families. By 1970, 
three-quarter of a million children of these families will attend New 
York City schools. 


The old and the young are the two most vulnerable groups 
in the population. They require and consume the largest volume of 
health services, medical care and social services. They are the 
most socially expensive segments of the population. Their rela- 
tive increase means increased demands for social services which 
must, in turn, be supported by a relatively smaller group of 
productive workers. 


VI. All this adds up to a good many foreseeable headaches ; let 
me illustrate a few: 


A. Political and Governmental: 


(1) Impact on units of local government. Lack of corre- 
spondence between area of local government authority 
and area of problem. Overlapping, special districts for 
water, sewage, harbor and port development, transpor- 

. tation. The limits of jerry-building. 
(2) Impact on Tax structure. 
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B. Economic: 


(1) The quicksand of shifting markets ; 
(2) Urban decay and the decline of real estate values. The 
city rots first in its heart. 


C. Social: 


(1) Low income and lower middle income housing. 

(2) Expanded health services, particularly for children; in- 
creased services for the old and chronically ill. 

(3) The crisis of the schools. . 


VII. How does this affect industry and commerce? What ts the 
challenge to the business leader? 


A. May not always be true that what is good for General Motors 
is good for all of the country, but it is certainly true that what is 
bad for the community is bad for business. Business is a social insti- 
tution, functioning in a community setting. It cannot flourish in an 
economically depressed area, or where its workers are ravaged by 
disease or are tired out from trying to sleep a dozen in a room, It 
cannot grow in a deteriorating neighborhood, where its employees 
fear to walk the streets on a dark winter’s afternoon. Business has a 
stake in the community, just as the community has a stake in business. 

B. This brings me to what is today a major problem and our 
principle challenge. The major, overriding problem consists of the 
fact that our population dispersal has disrupted the community. It 
has isolated the natural leaders in the suburbs from the problem of 
the community in which they work. It has split up the natural com- 
plex of economic functioning and political and civic functioning. The 
suburbanite is possessed of dual citizenship. Too often we have used 
this fact to abdicate all citizenship and all leadership. 

C. The dual citizen alone can find solutions for the serious prob- 
lems confronting us, for he alone can readily provide a bridge be- 
tween suburb and central city which will create the great metropoli- 
tan community of the future. Only as we do succeed in creating this 
and in overcoming our political parochialism can we really hope to 
solve the problems confronting us. 


J. Donald Kingsley is Executive Director, Community Council of Greater 
New York, Inc. 









AN ECONOMIST’S POINT OF VIEW 
John I. Griffin 


Community — Commerce — Industry — Labor Cooperation 
suggests that these four factors in the processes of commuity living 
need to cooperate for the purpose of accomplishing certain desired 
objectives. 


Approaching the problem of group cooperation from the point of | 


view of an economist who has spent two years studying industrial 
location and migration in the New York Area, the question of group 
cooperation at once suggests a particular area of community under- 
standing. Entirely aside from the specific details of minor friction 
which industry always experiences in a community, there is the need 
for economic education, both in the old indusrial communities and in 
the new suburban areas. In fact, the major aspect of commerce-indus- 
try-community relations is the lack of adequate understanding on the 
part of public officials and citizens alike of the economic facts of life 
of their community. Unhappily, much that economists have published 
in this field is highly technical and not effectively disseminated to the 
community as a whole nor presented in an understandable fashion. 


In order to provide adequate popular support for well conceived 
public policies designed to retain and expand the industrial base of 
the older communities as well as providing a receptive attitude toward 
new industries in suburban areas, it is essential that the public at 
large thoroughly understand the economic structure of the commu- 
nity in which they live. In other words, the professional men, mer- 
chants, public officials, teachers and housewives should grasp the 
fact that their economic wellbeing depends upon the maintenance of 
adequate levels of employment and a balanced job pattern in the 
community, and that in order to be properly balanced it must in- 
clude industrial as well as white-collar employment opportunities. 
This very rudimentary idea is not automatically understood by all 
members of a community. Invariably, in economics classes made up 
largely of high school teachers, I am confronted with a positive state- 
ment by many of the young teachers that “what we want in New 
York City is housing, schools and parks, we do not need industry.” 


At least in the larger cities of the New York Area it would 
appear that the effectiveness of local Chambers of Commerce is sub- 
ject to some doubt. That is, the positions they take on public policies 
do not have a sufficient impact upon community thinking to guarantee 
the effectiveness of their policies. This again is a problem of commu- 
nity education and must be approached on a cooperative basis so that 
the interests and programs of local business groups, which may on 
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occasion be interpreted by the public as special interests rather than 
community interests, will not be rejected by the community because 
of their sponsorship despite the fact that they are basically sound and 
for the best economic interest of the community. By the same token, 
the organized labor movement has, in general, been ineffective in 
community economic education. The continued leakage of industrial 
employment opportunities in the City of New York, for example, has 
produced little effective reaction from labor groups in the search for 
an understanding of its causes and cures. Unfortynately, the labor 
reactions which have received the greatest public notice have come 
from labor organizations whose basic philosophy is unsympathetic to 
a business economy and are not representative of the great body of 
organized labor. It would seem that, as (this round table topic sug- 
gests) economic education can be effective only if approached co- 
operatively by all community groups united by a common objective. 
In the New York Area there has been very little group work of 
this type. The local Chambers of Commerce are not unified in an 
area-wide or even city-wide Chamber and do not speak with one 
voice nor do they sponsor group research. Local problems of a par- 
ticular type have occupied most of their staff time and perhaps be- 
cause of this the individual Chambers feel a sense of frustration when 
confronted with the lack of community understanding of industrial 
problems from the business point of view. The labor movement in 
this area has no organized research program and has not addressed 
itself to the broad question of where do jobs for its members come 
from, what are the specific reasons for out-migration of industry and 
what can be done about it. Public agencies on the city level, in the 
New York Area at least, are just now beginning to work on these 
problems, which have been ignored in favor of issues deemed to be 
more significant from the popular or political point of view, 
Professional research has, to a large degree, been unduly isolated 
from the community. Our own New York Area Research Council 
at The City College, is just beginning to publish the results of its 
work which have received encouraging attention from the metropoli- 
tan press. The press has performed a most useful function in under- 
taking a popular presentation of the contents of the first two mono- 
graphs published by The Council. Other fundamental research spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Rapid Transit Commission, The Port of 
New York Authority and the new project of the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with Harvard University (the New York 


| Metropolitan Region Study), will also have a limited community 


Impact if cooperative discussion groups are not organized for the 
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purpose of interpreting the findings incorporated, in these research 
reports for the benefit, not of the professional economists and statis- 
ticians, but the public at large. In other words, the opinion-forming 
process must not be overlooked if the enormous investment of time 
and money in area research is to be justified from the community 
point of view. 

The history of recent community living in the New York Area 
contains many examples of the lack of cooperative effort in respect 
to the problems raised by industrial mobility. An example which 
might be cited is the moving of the American Safety Razor Corpora- 
tion from Brooklyn to Staunton, Va., in 1954. A.S. R. was one of 
the largest manufacturing firms to leave the City of New York in 
the post-war period. In this out-migration situation the lack of contact 
between public officials and responsible officers of the corporation in 
the period prior to the out-migration decision is tragic indeed. While 
the economical factors present in this particular situation might, in 
any case, have caused a decision ultimately to migrate, a great deal of 
community tension and misunderstanding could have been eliminated 
by adequate communication between the community groups concerned. 


There has been an encouraging growth of recognition on the part 
of public officials in the New York Area that industrial needs are 
important. After many years of preoccupation with slum clearance 
for housing purposes the development of industrial districts within 
the older cities has been recognized as a project deserving equivalent 
priority. This does not imply any community decision to ignore hous- 
ing needs but rather does suggest a more mature understanding of 
‘he economic base of the community — the question is not housing or 
no housing but “housing where.” A dangerous tendency toward a 
complacent attitude in the largest city of the United States has been 
shaken by an increased understanding of the employment leakage 
which is taking place, to a considerable extent, because of the lack of 
suitable space for industrial development adequately protected against 
the encroachment of housing. Chairman James Felt, of the New York 
City Planning Commission, has recently said “a healthy prospering 
city . . . must offer jobs as well as homes. It needs a firm industrial 
base. We have not, I am afraid, devoted sufficient attention to plan- 
ning for industry.” The New York City Planning Commission has 
just adopted as part of the Master Plan for the first time a sub- 
standard area suitable for industrial development. This is the Cooper 
Square Title I Project site south of East Houston St. It is possible 
that such areas suitable for industrial development and adequately 
zoned to keep residence and other so-called higher uses out of the 
area may slow down the out-migration of industry from the central 
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city due to the lack of space and economical one-story industrial 
buildings. The President of the New York City Council, Mr. Abe 
Stark, had pointed out the need for Title I industrial projects and 
said recently, “It is my confirmed belief that New York City has not 
done all within its power to attract new industry and to keep those 
industries which we already have.” 

Underlying this problem, identified by Mr. Stark, is the lack of 
public understanding of the pressing need for such measures, which 
in its turn suggests the lack of effective economic~education by busi- 
ness, labor and community agencies in the economics of the City. A 
pamphlet prepared by the Area Development Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, titled “What will new industry 
mean to my town?” has been used as the basis for discussion meet- 
ings in many suburban areas affected by the in-migration of industry 
or seeking to prepare for the arrival of new industry. Perhaps what 
is needed in the older industrial communities is a pamphlet called 
“What does industry mean now to my city?” Public discussions 
organized by community-commerce-industry-labor around this sub- 
ject should produce important results. Could this Conference take the 
leadership in sponsoring this type of public discussion? 

Under the conditions of exceptionally high levels of economic 
activity and nearly “full employment” large industrial communities 
are sheltered to a considerable degree from the impact of industrial 
out-migration by the growth of alternative employment opportunities. 
Many business men and employees alike under present conditions are 
impressed more by the competition for labor rather than the com- 
petition for jobs. Public officials are able to take a comfort in the high 
yield of local taxes and the booming prosperity. Should the American 
economy suffer a general industrial recession this will uncover the 
weak spots in the industrial location pattern and present a major 
problem for the marginally situated industrial establishmeénts. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that such conditions will greatly accelerate 
the out-migration of industry from the older central cities. It would 
seem therefore very desirable from the community point of view to 
organize cooperative discussion groups concerned with the economics 
of the community before it becomes necessary to conduct such discus- 
sions in an atmosphere of economic emergency. Even if, as is gen- 
erally hoped, no economic emergency develops, such discussions are 
still a real contribution to the processes of community living —as this 
Conference itself has demonstrated. 





Dr. John I. Griffin is Associate Professor of Economics, The Baruch 
School of Business of the City College of New York. 
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THE STAKE OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN URBAN RENEWAL 


Richard L. Steiner 


In dealing with this subject one is tempted to indulge in broad 
generalities about the civic responsibilities of business and industry 
as well as about the present state and future trends of urban areas. 
I believe it may be more helpful for me to stick rather closely to the 
relationships between the operations of commerce and industry and 
urban renewal and to concern generated from progressive business 
considerations. 

First, let me refresh your minds on what the locally administered, 
Federally assisted urban renewal process is and how it works, Per- 
haps I should begin by frankly stating that the program was generated 
out of a concern for housing problems and is oriented primarily to- 
ward solving them. Practically all projects must clear slums, rehabili- 
tate residential neighborhoods, or provide sites for new housing. More 
specifically, the original program required that each site be predomi- 
nantly residential either before or after the project operations, Within 
these limits, however — and this is of tremendous importance — any 
new uses may be proposed and promoted which respond to sound city 
planning. A Congressional amendment in 1954 set aside the require- 
ment of residential predominance for not to exceed 10% of the pro- 
gram but still required that there be present in the area a substantial 
amount of slum housing. In 1956 the residential requirement was 
removed as to projects in areas which have suffered from disaster, 
and there is currently legislation under consideration in Congress 
which would remove the residential requirement as to projects in 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

Even with this residential emphasis the plans for projects in final 
planning or execution at the end of the last calendar year call for 
about one-third of cleared land to be used for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. I am talking about 234 projects involving 6,336 acres, 
of which 1,018 will be used for commercial purposes and 1,148 will 
be used for industrial purposes. 


The purpose of urban renewal is to rehabilitate areas on the | 


downgrade which can still be saved and to clear areas which are far 


gone — both activities may be combined in a single project. The | 
Urban Renewal Administration advances money to localities to plan | - 
projects; it lends the working capital for undertaking projects. This | 
loan is partially liquidated by the proceeds from land sold. The re- | 
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mainder is satisfied by local and Federal grants — one-third local and 
two-thirds Federal. The building of new structures is not financed 
through the project but rather by the private and public purchasers 
and lessees of land. 

Here is a process, if you stop to think of it, which puts all of 
us interested in the future of cities on our mettle. For centuries we 
have done a mediocre job of city building, blaming our errors on high 
land cost and the indelible imprint of the past. Suddenly these con- 
venient scapegoats have been removed. Through “urban renewal we 
can in the public interest clear the obsolete and deteriorated obstacles 
to progress, and cleared land can be sold at the fair value for the uses 
specified in the project plan — at prices which put such land in com- 
petitive range with open outlying land. The usual surcharge for the 
old structure is met with public funds. 

Now I return to the question of the stake of commerce and in- 
dustry in urban renewal. Do commerce and industry have a stake in 
urban renewal? I think they do and in a very practical way. First of 
all there are opportunities for industries and businesses crowded by 
slums to obtain additional land for expansion. The alternative may be 
complete removal of a plant at greater cost to the company and a 
serious loss of taxes to the city. 

We hear a good deal these days about the care with which busi- 
ness and industry evaluate the business climate of a community be- 
fore deciding on the location of a new plant or office building, But 
what about the business climate of communities in which a company 
already has a large capital investment? Communities do not stand 
still. They are on the upgrade or the downgrade. If they are on the 
downgrade, what do the companies in town do about it and when do 
they do it? Do they abandon their investment and leave town? Do 
they wake up only after the situation is desperate or do they work 
together and with the public officials to take intelligent timely actions? 


In a city on the downgrade a heavier and heavier tax burden is 
distributed over fewer and fewer taxpayers. And let’s be frank about 
it— under the best circumstances residential areas do not much more 
than pay their own way in taxes. The heavy burden falls on business 
and industry. Slums and deteriorated areas are being subsidized at a 
heavy rate by business taxes. If this subsidy created something worth- 
while like the symphony orchestra or little league baseball it might 
be all right. All it does is perpetuate the breeding ground of disease, 
crime, and delinquency — an environment which stultifies the initia- 
tive and impairs the efficiency of many employees of business and 
industry, 
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I suggest that commerce and industry are asleep if they do not 
give just as much attention to the trend of the business climate in 
cities where they have existing capital investments as in selecting new 
communities in which to locate. 

Now let me be practical about how commerce and industry can 
and should participate in urban renewal. 

Obviously they can buy land in urban renewal areas when it is 
sound business for them to do so. Perhaps they should keep in mind 
that their competitors may do this. In some cases they may select a 
site in an urban renewal area somewhat against the first impulse to 
flee the city, as a demonstration of faith in the future of the city. 
In one large city, for example, a good sized business enterprise which 
bought suburban land for a new home office several years ago is hold- 
ing up its plans while exploring the possibility of acquiring a site for 
an attractive modern offce building in a central urban renewal area. 

Of course central locations are not needed by many business and 
industries — indeed they are disadvantageous to some. But make no 
mistake about it. Downtown is not done for. Its functions, role, and 
destiny must be reassessed in terms of modern needs, and it may 
require physical reshaping, but downtown is not finished. 

Another way in which business can participate in urban renewal 
is by recognizing the demands of progress and selling its properties 
in the path of urban renewal projects without engaging in lengthy 
legal battles for the preservation of the status quo. I disinguish this 
type of legal action from that taken by property owners in the inter- 
est of securing what they consider to be the fair value of their realty. 
Prudent business management may lead to the latter course, and it 
it certainly the intention of both Federal and local officials that fair 
value be paid for all realty. 

In some cities business and industrial leaders have been active 
in promoting urban renewal bond issues or in participating in a local- 
ity’s capital improvements planning, programming, and budgeting. 
Corporate citizenship manifests itself also, of course, by direct service 
of business leaders in city councils, as members of public commis- 
sions, and in other public positions, 

To develop an effective concept of corporate citizenship in respect 
to urban renewal or on a broader basis to civic improvement, it is 
necessary to look at the geography of modern big business. No longer 
are the offices and plants of a big business concentrated in a single 
city. Branch offices, branch plants, manufacturing divisions, assembly 
plants, etc., are more likely to be scattered all over the country. 

Corporate citizenship will never work on any really broad and 
effective basis so long as it involves only the president and one or 
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two vice-presidents in the home office. The branch plant and branch 
office managers must be active too in the cities in which they are 
located. But this will never happen until top management clearly 
indicates that such activity is desirable and looked upon with favor. 
In striving for success a junior executive in a large modern corpora- 
tion identifies himself largely with his company rather than with the 
community. Why should he do otherwise when he knows he may be 
moved from plant to plant, from office to office, every few years? 
Why should he take a chance on getting involved with politicians 
and controversial issues when promotion depends only on the pro- 
duction and cost records of his office or plant? Only when it is made 
clear to him that among other things he will be rated on his effective- 
ness in the field of corporate citizenship will he venture forth into 
such activities. Participation by such business executives is essential 
to the successful civic development of most cities, and I strongly urge 
top management to pass down the line the word which will make it 
possible. 

Finally, let me say that leaders of commerce and industry have 
an important role to play in guiding the future course of the Feder- 
ally-assisted urban renewal program, They are paying much of the 
cost through taxes. Within the next two or three years enough expe- 
rience will be emerging to form a basis for objective analysis. 

Is the program worth the cost? Is it founded on sound policies? 
Are the costs being properly divided between various levels of govern- 
ment? Should the program be related to urban obsolence and deterio- 
ration generally or restricted to undertakings of housing significance? 
Should there be different financial assistance formulas for different 
types of projects? What should be the future course of the program? 
On these and many other questions we need the best thinking and 
advice from commerce and industry. ‘ 

We are finally ready to recognize that we have bec6me a highly 
urbanized nation and are busy as never before about the business of 
making cities more attractive and efficient —a more satisfying envi- 
ronment for people. Great changes are underway. Urban renewal is 
an important part of the process. Commerce and industry have a 
tremendous stake in urban renewal, just as they do in the whole 
process of forming and reforming of cities. Urban renewal can do 
much for commerce and industry. Commerce and industry can do 
much for urban renewal as we all play our roles in the endless 
_ Metamorphosis of the metropolis. 





_ Richard L. Steiner is Commissioner, Urban Renewal Administration Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 








DESIRABLE COMMERCE, DESIRABLE INDUSTRY AND THE 
DESIRABLE COMMUNITY 


Edward T. Dickinson 4 


“Desirable commerce, desirable industry and the desirable com- 
munity” are, to put it in one word: “Desirable.” 

This is a particularly happy word, for my purpose. It is upon 
the “desires,” or aspirations of suburbia, together with the extent to 
which these aspirations can be realized through the intelligent part- 
nership of commerce, industry, and community government, that I 
wish to focus your attention. 

In the minds of most suburbanites, the noisy, crowded living 
conditions of the metropolis lie behind, abandoned in the “flight to 
the suburbs.”” Ahead —and somehow for most, just beyond reach — 
are the dreams of a financially secure existence without sacrifice of 
solid material comforts and convenience; without sacrifice of the 
more subtle implications of that threadbare term: “gracious living.” 

Unfortunately, this vision is still largely realized only in the 
realtor’s brochure and the pages of home and garden publications. 
True, the attributes of good living are attainable but the price is 
steeper by far than most suburbanites can, or wish to pay. 

And so we must recognize in this discussion of suburbia’s prob- 
lems that a disenchantment is taking place. There is real trouble in 
paradise as suburbia is being rudely faced with the facts of life — 
and not liking it a bit. 

Disenchanted suburbia is unhappy about the piper’s bill, Dis- 
enchanted suburbia is demanding an accounting. Concern with the 
rapid rise of taxes is manifesting itself. Dissatisfatction is fanning 
outward, where at the moment it is striking out against larger units 
of government, too, and may result in drastic budget cutting at the 
State and National levels. 

The disenchantment of thousands of suburban homeowners — 
many of them direct payers of real estate taxes for the first time in 
their lives — was inevitable. 

As the great exodus to the suburbs swelled, the need for ex- 
panded and more adequate services became urgent. Demands were 
met for the most part on the basis of immediacy and expediency. As 
a result, we see within the governmental structure of our State at 
the county, town and village level, a multiplicity of special districts 
to serve special needs. These special districts are rarely co-terminous. 
Boundaries overlap boundaries, with little meaningful relation to 
future needs of communities and municipalities they serve. Connect- 
ing road nets are mostly out of joint and heavily strained by the 
demands of suburbia’s omnipotent servant—the automobile. 
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Currently, 16 different types of special districts are serving the 
suburban areas of New York State. There are water districts, sewer 
districts, lighting districts, park districts, recreation districts, com- 
mon school districts, union free school districts, central school dis- 
tricts, all conducting their own business in their own way, setting 
their own rates and making — or failing to make — their own plans 
to cope with future growth. Yet within the present multiplicity of 
governmental functions, with all its overlapping — and even conflict 
— of interest there is the seed of something far bétter. There still is 
real promise for suburbia. 

For with disenchantment has come reappraisal. Problems are 
beginning to be recognized realistically. Suburbia today is groping 
for meaningful answers. Its dilemma— our dilemma in politics, in 
government and in business — is to help find these answers and 
present them in a workable form. 

Suburban expansion is not a child of the post-war period as we 
are often inclined to think. Suburbia, as we know it today, took root 
before World War II. It is, in part, an outgrowth of an economic 
and sociological revolution which began in 1933. It stems, in part 
I believe, from the New Deal philosophy of elevating working men 
from an anxious, depressed level to a secure economic and social 
plateau with a comfortable standard of living and a belief in a brighter 
future for which they could plan. 

In pre-New Deal times, the average working man in shop or 
factory was, at least in his mind, in a rather precarious position ; only 
a few in certain highly specialized crafts could rightly be classified 
with our middle income group. The average working man’s disposable 
income was small. His economic outlook was so unclear, that he could 
not commit his future income through installment buying with any 
degree of certainty; least of all for a suburban home with all the 
furnishings and appliances attendant to such a move. 

The New Deal changed this. Slowly at first; but later with grow- 
ing momentum the working man found security in his job. His dis- 
posable income had increased and with it there was a revision in his 
standard of living. The better things that were once but dreams now 
came within his reach. He was living on a new scale, thinking along 
new lines economically. 

Accompanying this economic change came a sociological change, 
extending the pattern of conspicuous consumption over a far broader 
segment of our population. You may call it conformity on a mass 
scale, but it is a continuing change in our social structure paralleling 
in direction and degree the change in our economic structure, Abet- 
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ting this has been the influence of our educatiomal system which 
has opened new vistas of personal achievement to a larger proportion 
of our population, Of this was born a more widespread concept of 
“taste,” of concern with the home environment, interior decorating, 
the use of leisure for self-improvement —in fact, concern with far 
more than the immediate problems of making a living and holding a 
family together. 

These revised economic and sociological conditions are the foun- 
dations of today’s suburbia. We have an enlarged group with a secure 
disposable income seeking to achieve a level of economic and social 
distinction that has long been held up as the ultimate reward of every 
American. These are people looking for a more graceful way of life, 
a better standard of living to match an improved economic condition. 

They seek it in the suburbs. 

The movement was at first slow. But in the period immediately 
preceding World War II, the mass movement into suburban areas 
was underway, both as a movement of individuals and as a result of 
the technique of mass home development. There was, in addition, a 
shortage of middle-income housing within*urban areas that contrib- 
uted heavily to this exodus, and resulted in development of some of 
the urban fringe areas as well as of suburbia. 

The suburbanites of the twenties and thirties had comparatively 
few problems by today’s standards. These “old settlers,” as I have 
said, had found that suburban services were adequate to their needs. 
Basically, their suburban community was a “bedroom,” and they 
commuted to the city to earn their living. If anything was missing 
that they had once enjoyed in the city, it was shopping and service 
trades. In time, as the suburbs developed, metropolitan department 
stores and specialty shops opened branches. 

In the twenties and thirties, attitudes towards local government 
were casual and relaxed. And taxes of all kinds, for the few services 
demanded and received, were not unreasonable. 

This is in fact the picture of a desirable suburbia that still lingers 
in our minds. The basic composition of this picture is still accurate, 
but many of its elements have become badly distorted. 

With our entrance into World War II, a new pattern emerged 
in suburbia. War-born industries, needing both workers and space 
for expansion, began to move into suburban areas. To some extent 
as the war plants grew the traditional commuting pattern was altered. 
Commutation from the city to the suburban job, or from a suburban 
home to a suburban job became a significant element. The automobile 
added fluidity to this commuting. The war created basic changes in 
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the composition of suburbia. It helped also to stimulate the mass 
movements to the suburbs which began immediately after the close of 
hostilities in 1945 and 1946, 

This particular chapter of suburban history is the one with which 
we are most familiar. It involves the construction of mass develop- 
ments of thousands of homes on undeveloped tracts of land financed 
by GI and FHA loans. It resulted in the limits of suburbia being 
extended again and again, farther from the urban center. There fol- 
lowed a new outward move of commercial and, retail and service 
centers to accommodate the ever expanding boundaries of suburbia. 
Industry dispersed outward as well in the post-war period. All this 
complicated the current commuter and road traffic problems. It 
created school problems, water problems, waste disposal problems — 
all the problems which are so much with us today and with which 
we are here trying to cope. 

If we are to maintain our American standard of living by supply- 
ing efficiently all the services the individual demands within the com- 
munity structure we must face up to this challenge! 

We have raised the personal standard of living. We have put 
our personal lives on a budget basis, involving detailed planning and 
commitments for the future; but we have failed almost completely to 
translate this same commitment into the terms of long range planning 
for our communities. 

Some of our suburbs were planned —too few, however, to sim- 
plify our problem. The difference between the planned community 
and the unplanned community is not only visible to the visitor’s eye. 
It is also unpleasantly apparent in the tax bill with which the resident 
is presented. And these few planned communities are also paying in 
town and county taxes for the unsolved problems of their unplanned 
neighbors. : 

Community planning for future growth — certainly in the sense 
of planning within the bounds of a single community — is still neces- 
sary. But it cannot take place with full effectiveness in vacuo. Within 
areas of high population density such as New York State — the plan- 
ning of any single community must be coordinated with that of its 
neighboring communities. 

Therefore, in any attempt to make the community desirable to 
desirable commerce and industry, we must approach the problem on 
the basis of area planning — regional planning — metropolitan plan- 
ning, This is already a well-talked about concept, but unfortunately 
all too slow in application, But we are beginning to make progress 
with area planning here in New York State. At the request of Gover- 
nor Harriman, state funds have been made available for regional 
planning for the first time under the Urban Planning Assistance pro- 
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visions contained in Section 701 of the Federal Housing Act of 1954. 
This type of planning should lead to a truly balanced community, and 
the truly balanced community is the desirable community. 

From my own vantage point, complete area planning, as I have 
said, is the only answer. But I do not go along with those who would 
eradicate historical local government. Home rule is the basis of our 
democratic system. It is my own fear that unless we manage to pre- 
serve home rule through the implementation of coordinated area plan- 
ning, we will find many of our governmental functions becoming far 
more centralized than they are today. We will find increasing State 
control of functions that rightly belong to county, town and village. 
We will find mounting Federal control over those things which are 
rightly the province of the State and its subdivisions. 

I contend that this entire problem can and must be solved on 
the local level, preserving and promoting local rights and local rule. 
By voluntarily and intelligently combining local interests into area 
interest we may move forward from that base. I want to see our vil- 
lage and town structure preserved but our special districts combined 
for efficiency and to conform to the requirements of broadly balanced 
economic areas. 

The desirable community will be a balanced community. It will 
have its desirable residential sections. It will have its desirable shop- 
ping and service centers. And it will have its desirable industrial 
sections. These provide the solid tripod of a fair and well distributed 
tax base. 

But this, I reiterate, cannot be achieved without planning for 
exactly such a result. It was the failure to plan that has led to the 
disenchantment of suburbia. In addition, it demands a cooperative 
industrial and business promotion effort. It requires a plan for all 
communities and municipalities within an area to share in the benefits 
of commerce and industry. The New York State Department of 
Commerce stands ready to assist desirable communities to obtain 
desirable industry. 

If we are successful in demonstrating to suburbia that its sal- 
vation lies within just such a framework of cooperation and consoli- 
dation, of area planning and area promotion in all its aspects, I 
believe that there will be enough popular support to overcome inertia 
and to overwhelm the inevitable selfish interest. 

I hope there will be many, many more meetings like this — and 
that from them we may find the means of translating ideas like those 
expressed here into the sort of action that will produce workable 
plans for suburbia today and a visionary blueprint for its growth 
tomorrow. 


Edward T. Dickinson is New York State Commerce Commissioner. 




















A PLANT MANAGER LOOKS AT COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
G. L. Andrews 


We at P. and G. believe among all levels of management that it’s 
a great deal easier to operate a successful business among neighbors 
who are friendly toward the company than among those who may be 
unfriendly or just plain indifferent. From a business standpoint, it 
is important to us that our plant communities reman socially, cul- 
turally, and economically healthy places in which to live and do busi- 
ness. But beyond that, we feel we have a social responsibility to the 
community — a definite obligation, if you will, to offer concrete evi- 
dence of our civic consciousness, of our continuing interest in the 
daily life of the community. 

Now many of you are people from the public relations depart- 
ments of multi-plant companies and it is your responsibility to develop 
good community relations programs in your plant cities. To do that, 
you have to deal with the man in charge of the local operation — the 
plant manager. I don’t need to emphasize to you how important this 
fellow is to what you are trying to do, particularly if you don’t have 
a full-time community relations man at his plant. Even in those com- 
panies which undertake community relations by executive decree, the 
emphasis generally is left largely to the individual manager’s discre- 
tion. So I’d say that getting the cooperation of plant managers — 
convincing them of the value of these activities is an extremely 
important part of the job of headquarters community relations people. 

Let’s look a little bit at that plant manager and also do a bit of 
role-playing and look with him at this thing called community rela- 
tions. First, what is that manager’s job? Well, he has lots of jobs. 
Ahead of anything else, he is there to superiritend the manufacture 
in the largest possible volume at the most efficient costS of whatever 
product his plant makes. If his plant is making widgets, it must 
produce its quota of widgets. These must stand up to the quality 
control standards set by his company and must be produced at a cost 
figure equal to or under the per unit cost established by the home 
office. If he consistently fails to do this, you don’t have to worry 
about his viewpoints on community relations, He’ll not be around 
long enough to put them into practice anyway. 

Concurrently with running this efficient factory, he has acquired 
a great many other jobs. These may vary from company to company, 
but in most companies you’ll find him quite busy in employee rela- 
tions, evaluations of management trainees and supervisory personnel, 
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governmental problems (local, state and national with all the attend- 
and red tape), college relations (making certain his company has a 
friendly contact at important colleges for recruiting purposes and 
actually doing a lot of the recruiting work himself), frequent trips 
to the home office for conferences, learning about new techniques, 
etc. And then you have for him another job — community relations. 

So what is the status of community relations in a picture like 
this? What priority should this busy plant manager give to revising 
his plant tour program, building a new community mailing list, evalu- 
ating his contributions program, making a speech before the local 
Kiwanis club and — well you can list them as well as I. 

Imagine that you’re the plant manager. You believe in the value 
of good community relations. But you know full well the importance 
of your other jobs. How do you answer those questions of priority?’ 
It is no easy decision. 

Now, of course, if you are a plant manager who believes this 
thing called community relations is a lot of nonsense and you don’t 
have any express edict from upstairs telling you to do it, it is not at 
all hard for you to answer these questions. As a matter of fact, you 
would probably not ask yourself the questions. 

If you are that type of manager, it’s probably because nobody has 
really convinced you of the value of community relations work. You 
are waiting to be convinced, consciously or not. 

That brings us to a problem which undoubtedly is common to 
most of you who are headquarters community relations specialists: 
What do you do about that manager who just doesn’t want to have 
a program? 

Let me switch that around to ask another question: Have you 
headquarters people faced up to the salesmanship aspects of your 
jobs? Have you studied each local community situation enough to 
recommend a program which can be supported strongly as to need 
and details of application? 

What about your personal relationships with the plant managers 
and their staffs? Do they react to you as a person favorably or un- 
favorably ? Have you proved your abilities to them . . . proved your 
interest in helping them do something which will be good for the 
company and for them? Or have you pushed a detailed program at 
people who don’t understand what you’re saying because you haven’t 
— to use my earlier phrase — aimed carefully enough at the target? 

In other words, have you done a good public relations job for 
the program you’re proposing and for yourself as a person? 

There’s another important question in this matter of “studying” 
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your sales prospect. Have you considered the management back- 
ground of each plant manager? Did he have his first management 
responsibility some years ago when community relations was not con- 
sidered too important by most companies . . . when colleges and 
universities didn’t have courses on human relations . . . when there 
wasn’t the emphasis on community participation we have today? If 
he has that kind of background, don’t forget that a man’s first few 
years in a management capacity have a tremendous influence on his 
thoughts and actions a long time thereafter. So the approach to this 
man will be completely different from the approaches to the younger 
management men who came into management positions under greatly 
differing conditions with regard to management practices and theories. 

Despite your best efforts, if a plant manager continues to believe 
that community relations efforts aren’t worth the time .. . or if he 
flatly tells you he doesn’t have the time now and doesn’t know when 
he will .. . what is your reaction? Do you give up on him and wait 
for him to retire or be transferred? Do you continue to try to con- 
vince him at every opportunity through deeds rather than words that 
community relations is good for him and the company? Or do you 
resort to what I understand is called in your field, the “bloody nose”’ 
technique ; get one of his superiors to suggest to him that maybe he 
ought to be listening to you? 

Which is better? The man who isn’t doing anything in the com- 
munity or the man who is doing something which he doesn’t believe 
in? Does that so-called “bloody nose” method build an effective pro- 
gram which will last? If it’s used on a spot basis, what will happen 
to your relationship with other plant managers who hear comments 
by the disgruntled one at home office meetings? 

There’s another important point in this general area. Should you 
as community relations specialists try to fit what you want to do in 
each city to the personality of the plant manager? I think it is pretty 
generally agreed that a manager who is going to do an effective com- 
munity relations job requires certain personal characteristics and 
abilities. But suppose a particular manager is not endowed with those 
traits, even though he is an excellent production man and is running 
a good factory? Should you try to get him to take on tasks in the 
community for which he is unsuited? Or should you just accept that 
as an unfortunate situation and limit activities in his city accord- 
ingly? Or should you try to find a second-level management person 
who is suited and get him to take on the job? If you do, would that 
raise a problem in itself within the community through the common 
knowledge that the local XYZ plant superintendent “thinks he is too 
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good or too important to do these things, so he sends an assistant”? 

Now, to get to a more positive situation: Assuming your plant 
managers are convinced as to the need for good community relations 
and are willing to handle a formal or semi-formal program, assuming 
they know you as a person and like and respect you as a person and 
don’t think of you as “another expert from headquarters,” still there 
are lots of important questions. 

Do you know his plant community almost as well as he does? 
Have you made it a point to learn all you can about the end objects 
of your communications efforts — particularly the thought leader 
groups, the “Power structure” of the city. Are you so well versed 
about his community that the superintendent will not have the chance 
to say to you regarding something you’re proposing to do: “why 
we couldn’t do that. It wouldn’t work in this city because. . . -” 

Do you know and have you made certain the manager knows the 
answer to: “What is the community”? Is it a static, measurable unit? 
Or does it change in size and character according to the type of 
activity undertaken? How can you measure the community for a 
specific situation? For a particular problem, does it consist of three, 
thirty or three thousand persons ? 

If the particular city is a large one, are the general community 
relations principles and tools applicable? To what extent should 
activities be governed by a plant’s place in the city’s economic struc- 
ture? Would possible benefits outweigh possible liabilities if a rela- 
tively small plant in a large city were to employ techniques aimed at 
the community as a whole? Just how far can you go in a metropolitan 
area? 

And in every city, can you help the plant manager to establish 
an estimate on a “point of diminishing returns” — some way for him 
to measure the priority of community relations vs. others of his job 
activities? 

If a manager is particularly enthusiastic, do you give him as 
much as he'll take on or do you diplomatically suggest that he 
shouldn’t try to do so many things at once? If he is doing a good 
job, do you let his superiors in the manufacturing organization know 
about it? Who gets the credit for a particularly good activity in a 
plant city ? And how is the responsibility shared when something goes 
sour? 


Up to now, you’re probably thinking that this talk is one big 
question mark. It’s true I’ve asked a lot of questions. I’ve not an- 
swered most of them, primarily because I don’t know or profess to 
know all the answers. As a matter of fact, there could well be many 
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different but correct answers to a lot of those questions, depending 
upon the individual company, the individual plant city or the individ- 
ual plant manager. Therefore, I think you must decide for yourself if 
(1) a particular question is applicable to your operation and (2) if 
it is, what your own answer should be. 

However, I can offer an opinion — from the viewpoint of a plant 
manager —in the form of some “do’s and don’ts.” So far as I can 
tell, these viewpoints are held pretty generally by other Plant Man- 
agers in my own Company and by Managers from other Companies 
with whom I have talked. Fortunately, from my standpoint, the 
people in P. & G. responsible for community relations work seem to 
have recognized these views for some time. 

1. It takes time to start a good community relations program. 
A plant Manager hasn’t time to devote his undivided attention to 
starting a community relations program. Therefore. it’s well to be 
moderate in the speed of activating a program, as well as moderate 
in the number of things which you try to do at once. 

2. Plant Managers are rather ordinary folks after all, in that they 
do not like to be told that they must do something. They like to be 
sold. They like the selling to include recognition of their own thoughts 
in the matter. It might take more time on your part, but the Plant 
Manager will react more affirmatively to your selling your activity 
than to your mailing to him an Executive edict that the program 
must be initiated or moved along at a faster pace. 

By their nature Plant Managers respect facts as they deal with 
things having physical shapes and dimensions about which facts are 
most easily deduced. You can take advantage of this characteristic of 
a Plant Manager by seeking a good opportunity that offers tangible 
evidence of need in which to prove the value of your work. 

One bit of advice, pull out all the stops to make sure you do a 
good job so that this will be a lasting experience for the Plant 
: Manager. 

3. Perhaps by habit, or perhaps by nature, Plant Managers have 

| an inner force which compels them to get out into the factories to see 

for themselves how things are going. They tend not to be desk men. 

, You can take a tip from this by not trying to run an overall program 
from your desk in your home office. 





Conveying your thoughts to the Plant Manager by an occasional 

visit to his office will make him understand the significance of your 
' Visit because that is his way of doing business. He will respect you, 

) — your judgment and your suggestions if you know about his local 
; § — problems and about his plant community. Then your advice will have 
' a familiar ring and you will be corresponding on a receptive fre- 
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quency. As you probably know, what works in Kalamazoo may not 
be worth a plugged nickel in Oshkosh—unless your visit to Oshkosh 
has convinced everyone that it is. 

4. Plant Managers, of necessity, practice the delegation of re- 
sponsibility and authority for the simple reason that this is good 
management, and there are too few hours in the day to do everything 
by himself anyhow. 

Knowing this you must convince the Plant Manager that com- 
munity relations is an important job responsibility which he can not 
delegate except in matters of detail of operation. He may be hard to 
convince and you may find it helpful to show him statements which 
the President or Chairman of the Board or Manufacturing Vice- 
President have made about the value of community activities, pro- 
vided you don’t brandish the statements like a club. 

5. A Manager who is a particularly hard prospect for your 
efforts can be a troublesome problem. It is doubted that the “bloody 
nose” approach will yield any happy results. Perhaps it would be 
well to back off and do another appraisal as to why you are not 
reaching him. 

Perhaps a study of his background or a study of his local situ- 
ation will yield the entree you desire. 

Maybe you will decide not to push your activities at him for the 
time being but.to keep close touch for any problem that might develop 
in the community. If one should come along then you could jump in 
and prove your ability to accomplish something that will help him. 
The Plant Manager will be more receptive to your suggestions if you 
involve him in the action so he has a direct hand in what is done. 

6. Now the opposite situation could present a problem also. This 
would be the case where a Manager is enthusiastic, even eager, to 
involve himself in community relations. Here it would be well to 
moderate his activities on the positive side of that point of diminish- 
ing return, or transfer him to the community relations department. 

7. My experience as a Plant Manager has forcibly taught me 
that you just don’t play one Superintendent against another. If Smith 
is doing a good job, Jones doesn’t mind learning that something in 
Smith’s practices might be of interest to him (Jones) but he won’t 
sit still for being told he should emulate Smith. 

8. And finally, a Plant Manager will respect what you propose to 
do if these propositions were created at a time you were imagining 
you were behind the local Manager’s desk. Then you will be thinking 
on his frequency and he will know it. 


’ 


G. L. Andrews is Manufacturing Superintendent, Proctor and Gamble, 
Staten Island, New York. 




















THE TELEPHONE COMPANY EXAMINES ITS COMMUNITY ROLE 
Kenneth P. Wood 


The acceptance of more and more responsibility by business for 
the health, welfare and happiness of America is one of the biggest 
plus signs coming out of this twentieth century. 

We see all around us evidences that business has moved forward 
rapidly in producing better products and services for the customer. 
It has steadily increased wages and benefits for employees. Generally 
there is an improved return for share owners. Btsiness is the major 
taxpayer to the nation, state and town. It is the backer of hospitals, 
community centers and colleges. 

But in addition to all these, business is becoming more and more 
a spark plug in bringing about broad community improvement. 

Yet business is not particularly admired or liked for all this. 
Abram T. Collier, in a recent article in Harvard Business Review, 
says “American business is like a dutiful but exhausted mother at the 
end of a long day of feeding, bathing, watering and tucking away her 
very large brood. Settling down for a minute of rest, she suddenly 
hears them wailing over the banister, ‘But, mother, you forget to kiss 
us good night!” 

Business often seems to wear a badge of bigness. This mark pro- 
duces some public doubt because, to many individuals, bigness 
suggests power — power to harm. 

Business cannot readily reduce size, which is usually based on 
public demand; but it can show that it uses its strength to serve, 
not as power to harm. One of the ways it can serve is to demonstrate 
sincere interest in community problems and expend effort to solve 
them. 

Some may say that this view is phony—that a company’s protes- 
tations of wanting to be a “good citizen’ amount only to a dab of 
verbal whipped cream, to cover up sinister, self-serving aims. 

Self-serving, perhaps, since all large businesses are keenly aware 
that in the long run they exist only by public permission. But hardly 
stnister. Even if less than altruistic, a company’s interest in commu- 
nity welfare produces a net effect that is infinitely better than would 
result from total apathy. Much community action has mutual benefits 
for company and town. And this is good, for these steps surely lead 
to more, not less, community service. 

There is plenty of evidence that the motives go muc 1385295 
than mere business expediency. In a ver cap ager Fotss AS Row 
nestly examining the dimension and ial gies SBE cours dt con- 
science, 
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The telephone industry, like the electric, gas and transportation 
companies, must accept as fundamental to good community relations 
a high quality of service. The managements of such industries would 
be the first to admit that it is impossible to have good community 
relations unless they do give good service. No amount of public rela- 
tions activities will long be helpful if the basic product is not good. 

A second requirement for good community relations is an em- 
ployee group of high quality, well trained and well informed. With 
most service industries, much of the user’s satisfaction comes from 
the manner in which their employees handle customer contacts, It 
may be the reservations and ticket clerk, the stewardess, the cashier 
or meter reader, the conductor or the bus driver. In the telephone 
business, it is the installer, repairman, operator or business office 
representative. The attitude, information and training of these people 
is a major factor in a company’s standing. 

The third basic requirement for good community relations, given 
good service and skilled, well-informed employees, is to inform the 
community on a continuous basis about what you are doing and of 
your plans for the future. 

There are some fundamental differences between the telephone 
business and a manufacturing or retailing business. Some of these 
points would also apply to service industries generally. 

1. The telephone industry provides service directly to the con- 
sumer. It is manufacturer and retailer in one. 

2. Its rates and profits are regulated. 

3. The Telephone Company may be spread across several coun- 
ties or through one or more states. It may serve in hundreds of 
towns. This introduces some complexity into community relations 
problems: To take one example, the matter of financial contributions 
for such worthy causes as Community Chests and Hospitals. 

4. The telephone industry has more than the normal number of 
people looking over its shoulder. In addition to share owners, there 
are customers (who take their role as “boss” more seriously than do 
customers of competitive businesses), Federal and State regulatory 
bodies, City Councils, etc. Many eyes are watching. This is good — 
also sobering — sometimes limiting. 

5. In the telephone industry, there has been gradual concentra- 
tion of switching equipment in order to handle growing demand 
efficiently. This has meant the withdrawal of employees from smaller 
locations and the mechanical linking of such towns with a larger 
central point from which the service can be handled more swiftly, 
accurately and economically. 
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In many kinds of industry, one of the community relations prob- 
lems is the building of new plants (often near small towns) which 
exercise great impact on the community. Part of the Telephone Com- 
pany’s problem, on the other hand, is caused by partial withdrawal 
from such towns. 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANY’S COMMUNITY RELATIONS PHILOSOPHY 


The underlying community relations philosophy of the Bell Sys- 
tem can be found in the following excerpt from.a speech by Cleo 
F. Craig, former American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
President : 

“The more widely Americans do realize the benefits of big busi- 
ness the more they are coming to hold big business to what they 
believe are its total obligations. 

If great enterprises are in fact a basic foundation for our kind of 
life, then our obligations of today and tomorrow may well be broader 
—far broader — than we have ever conceived them to be. 

If we whose services so vitally affect the community are not suc- 
cessful in working for the good of the community, from the commu- 
nity’s point of view, then that view will have scant place for us as we 
are now constituted.” 

This kind of thinking has led the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to a definition of its role in the Community. 


SERVING — Provide efficient, friendly telephone service that 
includes doing “little things’’ not sally required and avoids rigid 
application of routines. 


SHARING — The Company as corporate citizen and its em- 
ployees as individual citizens should participate in worth-while 
activities geared to help in solving community problems i in the 
knowledge that they are our problems. 


KNOWING — Be aware of how the community feels about the 
. corporate citizen — what it thinks and expects. 


ORGANIZING — Through local authority and planning, enable 
telephone people in town to have the information, desire and 
opportunities to build better relations between the company and 
community. 


INFORMING — Tell the community what we do, and why, 
so that people will understand the Corporation’s work and 
intentions. 
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FINDING OUT WHAT THE COMMUNITY THINKS OF THE CORPORATION 
It is all very well to say that the Corporation intends, to serve 
the community, from the community’s point of view; but it is not 
readily apparent what that view is. 

Over the past ten years, the Bell System has taken periodic 
nation-wide samples of customers’ opinions, especially in three broad 
categories: (1) What the customer thinks of the service; (2) What 
he thinks of the cost of the service; (3) What he thinks of the Com- 
pany as a corporate citizen. These trend studies have been useful man- 
agement tools, They have allowed the comparison of the Corporation’s 
judgment of its performance with the public’s judgment — and the 
two have not, in every case, coincided. For example, the attitude 
toward “Company” shows many area variations, but the broad over- 
all trend has little change in the ten-year period. It would seem that 
with the service constantly improving and the rise in the price of the 
service below the increase in the cost of living, the customers would 
think progressively better of the Corporation. But the results have 
not been rewarding. The question posed is an important one: Has 
the Corporation failed in some way to meet the public’s expectations? 

In an effort to find out more of the “whys” underlying cus- 
tomer’s attitudes — to find out more of what the community expects 
of the corporate entity and the people affiliated with it—a number 
of special studies have been undertaken. 


SOME SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES THAT BRING US CLOSER TO THE COMMUNITY 

In the long range the Corporation’s conception of Community 
Living cannot be a “program” imposed on the community. Nor is it 
something that can be carried out by the General Office of the Cor- 
poration, working by remote control. Successful Community Living 
comes from growth and understanding and ability of the local tele- 
phone men and women who are the Telephone Company in each 
village, city and state. This is self-evident and should pose no prob- 
lem. And yet, with the pressures of unprecedented service demands, 
defense requirements, growth in the employee body and mechaniza- 
tion, a continuous effort is needed to ensure that local telephone 
people understand their broad community obligations and have the 
authority to act. 

The approach to good community living may be very different 
in different communities. Following are a few examples of local 
organizational efforts that have proved useful in the telephone 
industry :, 

1. Local Community Living Committees. In some towns, the 
supervisors who are responsible for operating the local telephone 
office have constituted themselves as “Community Living Commit- 
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tees.” All departments are represented. Each of the permanent mem- 
bers invites his subordinates to sit in the meetings on a rotational 
basis. This results in all local management people having an active 
part in the community program. 

Within broad limits, these committees have the authority to carry 
out any activity they feel would be of help to the community or in- 
crease mutual understanding. They may want to invite all their cus- 
tomers to an open house at the telephone building. They may see an 
opportunity to help in the placing of floodlight poles at the local high 
school. Or with their enviable safe driving record, they may offer to 
pass on to community groups the practices and benefits of their car 
safety training. Again, it may be a matter of altering a telephone 
routine — fashioning the service more to local needs. 

2. Employee - Resident Groups. In many small towns where 
mechanization has removed the telephone people to another work 
location, employees who continue to live in the small towns have 
formed themselves into resident groups. Meeting together two or 
three times a year, they discuss local civic and telephone matters. 
Through their personal observation and contacts, they are able to 
suggest action that will bring mutual benefit to the community and 
to the Company. 

3. “Neighborhood” Committees in Metropolitan Areas. In large, 
urban centers, there is a similar problem. In some places, “neighbor- 
hood” groups have been formed, composed of employees who either 
live in the particular neighborhood, or work there and are familiar 
with it. Again, the object is to get close liaison between an employee 
group and the community and to recommend action to higher man- 
nagement, when indicated. 

4. Customer-Employee Town Meeting. Especially effective have 
been occasions where the townspeople have been invited to an evening 
meeting with local telephone management people. The program nor- 
mally starts with a brief description of the functions of different 
supervisors in providing the service. There will be mention of the 
company’s results and plans for the community. There may be an 
informational movies and modest refreshments. But the main body of 
the meeting is devoted to an open question and answer period, where 
customers can ask questions of interest to them and get answers from 
experts, on the spot. There are twin benefits to such a meeting: The 
cathartic effect upon customers ; the additional spur to effective action 
on the part of telephone people. 





Kenneth P. Wood is Assistant Vice President, Public Relations, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 








IMPACT OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL MOBILITY 
Outlook of Banking 


James F. McCarthy 


The topic, “City and Suburbia in Transition,” is of particular 
importance to banking. Banks do not have a better mouse trap or a 
patent that gives them protection or a competitive advantage like 
some other forms of business. The only way banks can remain open 
is to render a service to people. We are in the service selling busi- 
ness. Actually, we are merchants of service and credit. Therefore, 
any changes which affect the people are of concern to the banking 
institution that desires to fulfill its purpose of serving them. 

Since service is banking’s business, how to do the most efficient 
job of taking care of the changing pattern in the suburbs is the basic 
problem which many city fringe area banks and others farther away 
have been confronted and will continue to be confronted. 

Handling new accounts is not entirely novel for bankers because 
many studies have been made indicating that the average account 
lasts about eight years. So, we’re reasonably well-seasoned in doing 
business with a parade. However, new volume, and bigger accounts, 
are comparatively recent experiences; and with the promise of still 
greater movement out of the city, those of us in the suburbs have had 
to prepare for this growth. Here are some of the ways we approached 
the problem we were facing: 

We suggested and encouraged all members of our staff to take 
a more active interest in community affairs by attendance at meetings 
of the local Chambers of Commerce, by joining a well thought of 
Westchester County Association, by getting around to PTA meet- 
ings and other civic and business organizational meetings. Reports 
of the activities of these groups were given to our management. 

These reports spelled out quite clearly what was actually going 
on in each community of our County. We became more aware of 
current community conditions as well as gaining considerable knowl- 
edge of what was contemplated. Matters of parking problems, educa- 
tional, recreational and cultural facilities and local taxation were 
studied and reported on. 

Knowledge about these community situations is all vital to the 
well-being of a bank; for, as many may not realize, a bank’s location 
is controlled. It is not possible to establish a new office or even move 
an existing one without obtaining approval from appropriate bank 
regulatory authorities and too, changes in land uses obviously affects 
a bank‘s location, and also affected would be the type of service the 
bank would be called upon to render. 

For example, if zoning were changed from residential to indus- 
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trial, the bank would be called upon to service large industrial pay- 
rolls, which would be far different from serving local residents. 
Knowledge of plans to rezone the land is helpful and necessary for 
proper planning. Of paramount importance, too, is setting up the 
internal operations of the bank to enable the bank’s service to 
be adequate to handle a new business that comes along. As an 
example, a fully trained and competent transit person who runs a 
machine to route checks to their proper destination can handle about 
8,000 items a day. The impact of a new office af a large company 
causes quite a strain on that one operation, sometimes requiring the 
service of several such operators to handle their checks. Space prob- 
lems, machine rentals, etc., then appear. 

I think it is a safe statement to make that bankers in general 
are reasonably well thought of. People realize that confidential treat- 
ment is afforded them by bankers. It is for this reason that many 
inquiries are received of a highly confidential nature by bankers. 
Prospective business firms and prospective residents often go to see 
the local banker for counsel about contemplated moves and for advice. 
Often, of course, this visit to the bank is prompted by a desire for 
financing the business or for building a new home. 

Equally important is the number of management consultant firms 
who are engaged by larger firms. They, too, often visit the local bank 
to get the “feel” of the community. These visits to the bank enables 
the banker to increase his knowledge of the community development 
potential as planned by others. Bankers must also take an interest in 
seeing to it that their present business and present residents are taken 
care of. Counsel also should be given to assist in the promotion of 
proper and orderly growth of the community and endeavor to develop 
recession proof type of economy by encouraging central offices of 
business firms to locate. Bankers should also endeavor to see to it 
that an area is not overloaded with homes for this weuld naturally 
result in an increase in taxes because of the school and recreational 
facilities required. . 

There are a few specifics we’ve used at County Trust to be of 
service to both present business and residents and to those who are 
thinking in terms of locating in Westchester. 

We have compiled statistical information regarding such things 
as zoning, population, taxation, transportation, etc., for specific areas 
of Westchester County. This has saved people many hours of re- 
search, in uncovering the data. Information of what we have avail- 
able became known with the result that many company executives, 
Management consultants on research projects and others visited us 
for the purpose of finding out some of the facts they desired to know 
about Westchester County. 
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The number of these calls prompted us to develop a booklet 
entitled, ‘Factors to Consider in Relocating a Business.” This is 
entirely an objective study, it is not a sales promotion item; rather 
it spells out the factors that any company should consider before 
moving. Twenty-four factors are listed. In addition, a method of 
rating locations was developed to enable the evaluating of specific 
areas. While, as I mentioned, it is not a sales item, I can say that 
Westchester County does happen to shape up exceptionally well on 
all factors. 

Equally important, is another report we assisted in having com- 
pleted. As explained, we have had many firms relocate in the County 
and we were desirous of knowing what the personnel in these com- 
panies thought of their new environment. So, working in conjunction 
with a market research firm, we assisted in the distribution of a 
questionnaire which was sent to executive personnel of firms which 
had moved. We have had this survey published too. It is called, “A 
Relocation Attitude Survey of Westchester Executives.’ It proves 
that people like it here and are particularly pleased that they came. 

The impact of many new business firms to the area has natu- 
rally resulted in a concern about the availability of personnel. While 
we know of no shortage, as a way of rendering service. we have 
started to project information about the personnel supply available 
at present and for the next five years. 

This was decided upon because we realized that with the con- 
tinued look for expansion in Westchester, many potential business 
firms might be concerned with how long the supply of available help 
would last. So, working in conjunction with the Westchester County 
Planning Associations, local schools and colleges and others, we are 
in the process of developing another publication on the availability 
of clerical help in Westchester County. 

This should prove helpful to people who are thinking in terms of 
coming to Westchester, as well as to those who are in Westchester 
who are contemplating the expansion of their business. So you see, 
a movement of Commerce and Industry to the suburbs is of great 
concern to banks. It is an opportunity for banks to expand not only 
from the increased business realized from the firms but equally, if 
not more important, from the people who are brought into the sub- 
urbs by these firms, 

Banks are in business to render service. If we render service, 
profits for our organizations and advancement for our personnel will 
result. 


James F’. McCarthy is Assistant Vice President, The County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, New York. 





COMMUNITY UPHEAVAL AND PROFITS 
Richard C. Sachs 


There has never been a period since mankind first organized into 
primitive communities when humanity was free from flux, vicissitude, 
or the thousand daily cares attendant upon human life. Scientists and 
sociologists, metaphysicians and philosophers, clergymen and laymen 
have struggled with the alchemy of man made communities. In the 
second half of the twentieth century there is a new and virile force 
in community life which is today only starting it ‘own struggle with 
the problem of its place in the social structure. Business and industry, 
the giants of our gross national product, are still infants and neo- 
phytes in dealing with the complexities of the communities, in which 
they operate and with which they do business, 

Essentially, there have been two extremes in the attitude of busi- 
ness and industry toward the communities in which they were 
situated. There was first the attitude of severe, rugged and unre- 
strained individualism, which became so destructive in the early days 
of the Industrial Revolution that business gradually discovered a 
truth that is aphoristic in contemporary society: business men began 
to understand that their workers are people and the outrageous con- 
ditions to which employees were subjected were destructive of the 
interests of the business. There was, however, no recognition of the 
fact the workers were also potential customers of the products and 
services manufactured or sold by husiness institutions in each 
community. 

The pendulum swung gradually from one extreme to the other. 
In many cases the unrestrained individualism gave way to another 
kind of commercial extremism: a paternalistic approach, on the part 
of business and industry, to the working conditions, housing, health 
and morals not only of their own employees, but of the entire com- 
munity as well. 

Today, there is evolving from both extremes a new concept in 
which the free enterprise system of our economy has become the 
catalyst for a partnership of joint responsibility to the develop- 
ment of society in our nation, our states, our cities and our local 
communities. 

The unchained irresponsibility practised by commercial firms in 
past eras would not be tolerated in a free society struggling for the 
strength and knowledge to live in a nuclear age. While the semi- 
feudal approach was discredited and rejected, the paternalism which 
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was once offered in its place is now regarded with contempt and 
justifiable suspicion. The business community has seen the most 
stunning economic expansion in history go hand in hand with rising 
educational standards, improved housing, increased wages, vastly 
superior living conditions, growing and strengthening labor unions, 
more leisure time, and more participation in public affairs by what 
used to be known as the average citizen. But with all this economical 
and social progress the competitive genius of American business has 
failed tragically to develop and understand its responsibility to 
participate in community life. 

Overwhelmed and preoccupied by the pressures of expansion, 
automation, and the tribulations of competitive enterprise, most of 
our business institutions have not been aware of the need for a 
Community Participation Budget. Some of us have been blind to the 
need for such community effort and expenditure because we have 
not seen the dollars and cents results of participating in the affairs 
of the communities in which we operate our enterprises. The volcanic 
violence of the transition occurring in American neighborhoods dur- 
ing the past decade has focused a bright beam of public attention on 
housing shortages, integration, school programs, political vibrations 
and the startling social metamorphosis caused by the force of this 
community upheaval. The same beam is only beginning to focus on 
another vital part of this new dynamic in our society. 

Changing communities, urban, suburban, and ex-urban, have 
dramatized the need for greater interest on the part of business and 
industry in the affairs and problems of communities in transition. 
Today, business is just beginning to understand that it is an integral 
part of the geographical unit that is called the community. It is the 
commercial or industrial or financial part of the unit, just as there 
are social, religious, educational, health and welfare parts. 

The function of a successful business is to operate profitably. 
Operating profitably in 1957 is far more complicated, involving con- 
siderations of a more complex nature, than did operating for profit 
in 1857 or 1927. 

In New York City, Sachs Quality Stores, a retail furniture spe- 
cialty chain, decided many years ago that its own business success 
depended, to a large extent, upon the relationship of the firm with 
the community and, concomitantly, the personality it developed in 
the mind of the customers who were the community. What was this 
community ? 

It was the community of Second Avenue, where Sachs opened 
its first store sixty-two years ago. With the passing of time, the chain 
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grew from one small store to eight large ones in the Metropolitan 
New York area and, with this organizational growth, the community 
also grew. 

In Sachs Quality we made an effort together with all our grow- 
ing pains to retain and solidify our relationship with the community 
and our position in the community. Sixty years ago the “community” 
was a small area on Second Avenue with a limited population ; today 
our community is the sixteen or seventeen milion people who live 
in the greater New York area. 

As Sachs grew there was a gradual awareness that, although the 
function of a business is primarily to operate profitably, it is not 
sufficient merely to take dollars from the community to turn into 
profits. A successful business must be operated on the same basis as 
virtually all money-making endeavors: dollars must be spent in order 
to derive a return on an investment. The bulk of our spending was 
in the form of normal business evxpenses: rent, payroll, merchan- 
dise, advertising, accounting and many additional administrative and 
operating expenses. But some of our investment was made each year 
in the community. 

This investment was made by the expenditure of time and effort 
as well as dollars to help solve community problems that were Sachs 
Quality problems as well. The community made it possible for the 
firm to grow and the community has helped this firm to prosper. 

Twenty years ago the Sachs stores began an intensive commer- 
cial relations program which at that time entailed an expenditure of 
a few thousand dollars. Since that time we have spent as much as 
one quarter of a million dollars in a single year, and a cumulative 
total of approximately three million dollars in community projects 
and institutional advertising which produced no direct sales return. 
The cumulative effect of this program has helped materially to devel- 
op the personality, augment the sales a and add to the net 
profits of the chain. 

_ “A department store can be a community’s living room,” said 
one of the active store managers, whose participation in local, com- 
munity, and citywide problems, has become a beacon for effective 
participation and good business. In its store auditoria, the chain has 
offered courses on interior decorating, attended in a period of ten 
years, by over fifty-thousand New Yorkers. Similar courses have 
been offered in sewing, child care, cooking and nutrition, the dance, 


1“The Community is Good Business” —a pamphlet prepared by Philip H. 
Michaels, a vice-president of Sachs Quality Stores — published by Oceana 
Publications, New York. 
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beauty and charm, and home nursing. Courses were offered without 
charge and were taught by instructors from local colleges paid by 
the firm. In addition, a school for brides was conducted for young 
girls engaged or just married. A teen-age canteen provided dancing 
and soft drinks for younger members of the community by school 
teachers, store managers, and other responsible and trained adults. 
Parents knew that in the Sachs community living room their chil- 
dren would be enjoying healthy, off-street recreation — the most 
effective weapon against delinquency. 

The business was no longer a cold and impersonal institution 
with a caveat emptor sign in the window. It was, instead, the com- 
munity’s living room. 

And it was, too, the community’s shopping center for furniture 
and home furnishings. 

Management regarded profit making as its function, but profit 
is integrally related to the community. It was from the community 
that the business extracted the wherewithal to increase its sales and 
improve its financial report. 

Some stores have operated for many years in communities which 
have deteriorated socially and economically — communities which 
once were first class living and shopping neighborhoods. These neigh- 
borhoods are no longer desirable, either for living or for operating 
business. The Sachs chain no longer operates stores in those loca- 
tions; but in the locations in which substantial sums of money were 
spent for community planning, development and community service, 
we are operating successfully. These are vital, alive and growing 
communities; these are communities in which the residents and the 
commercial enterprises together with public officials and other inter- 
ested elements in community life were willing to work, to give and 
to spend what was necessary to improve the appeal of the neighbor- 
hood for living, for going to school and for shopping. These are not 
necessarily wealthy communities, but they are good communities and 
they are the communities in which profits are made. 


In modern society, the community church or synagogue provides 
a spiritual and temporal service which cannot be replaced in any 
other manner. The local school and the P. T. A. are vital to the 
educational needs of children. The local fire house, the police station, 
and the hospital provide protective care and service upon which de- 
pends the stability, the health, and the welfare of a community, The 
recreation center, whether it be in a housing project, in a school or 
in a religious institution, helps to combat the demoralizing insecurity 
which the pace of the twentieth century can have upon the lives of 
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our youth. Remove any of these services and institutions and the void 
created would be serious, dangerous and intolerable. There must be 
a place for worship and there must be a place for education and there 
must be protection from the ravages of fire or crime or of disease. 

When the personality of a business has developed to the extent 
to which its loss or removal would also create an irreplaceable void, 
it has achieved an importance which reflects itself for the stock- 
holders in the tangible and requisite form of larger dividends on their 
business investments. The pride and satisfaction of public service and 
achievement will merely produce ancillary benefits. 

In serving as host to fifty-thousand school children each year 
at pre-Christmas puppet shows, Sachs Quality has, with all its other 
community activities, established itself as a cornerstone comparable 
in the community structure to the other institutional and public serv- 
ices upon which society is founded. It is an interesting commentary, 
that the third, fourth, and fifth grade children of twelve or fifteen 
years ago who attended the puppet shows with their public school 
teachers, today are the workers and planners, the clergymen and the 
teachers, who, as married citizens and adult members of the commu- 
nity, are buying the products which the puppet shows started to sell. 

Good business and profit making no longer signify solely sound 
merchandizing, intelligent price policies, and efficient service and 
deliveries to customers. Today, good business must also connote an 
intelligent interest and concern for what happens in each community. 
The community is good business, because without the community, 
there could be no business. ; 

History and literature are filled with examples of the developing 
interdependency of society with the growth of industry and population 
centers : 


“I doubt whether men were more virtuous in aristocratic ages 
than in others, but they were incessantly talking of the beauties of 
virtue, and its utility was only studied in secret. But since the imagi- 
nation takes less lofty flights, and every man’s thoughts are centered 
in himself, moralists are alarmed by this idea of self-sacrifice and 
they no longer venture to present it to the human mind. They, there- 
fore, content themselves with inquiring whether the personal advan- 
tage of each member of the community does not consist in working 
for the good of all; and when they have hit upon‘some point on 
which private interest and public interest meet and amalgamate, they 
are eager to bring it into notice. Observations of this kind are gradu- 
ally multiplied; what was only a single remark becomes a general 
principle, and it is held as a truth that man serves himself in serving 
his fellow creatures and that his private interest is to do good.’ 
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If, “his interest is to do good,” then to do good on the part of 
business means to make profit. It the business recdégnizes its inherent 
function and it is living in a real world in modern society then to 
do good also means active participation in the life of the community, 
whether the community is a city or state or only a small and localized 
area. What happens in a society is no longer the sole responsibility 
of the landowner or the feudal lord or the paternal factory owner. 

“Independence?” asked Shaw, “that’s middle class blasphemy ; 
we are all dependent on one another, every soul of us on earth.’’ 

The rugged individualism of business in years gone by is passé 
now, because every one of us is a rugged individual. In the United 
States, it took many years to break the traditional philosophy of “The 
devil take the hindmost.’’ The tradition was broken, however, be- 
cause in a free society in 1957 what used to be regarded as the weak 
and the hindmost, frequently make great contributions to the success 
of the frontrunner. 

The polymorphic complex that is today’s society has rendered 
obsolete the Darwinian concept that only the fittest survive. There 
are, perhaps, members of our society whom Darwin could have 
termed unfit, but they are in a position to influence our growth and 
the expansion of our economy and prosperity. The destruction of a 
neighborhood or a community, the exodus from a city, the creation 
of slums and the tragedy of youthful degradation or the responsibil- 
ities of business as well as of the clergy, the police, the city planner, 
the educator and the parent. The broken plate glass window can be 
repaired at a minimal cost, but the deterioration of a community is 
more difficult to mend and reconstitute. The businessman who votes 
on election day has not discharged all of his public responsibilities 
merely by electing an official and telling him, “Now, go to it!” Such 
an attitude is defeatist, at least, and more important it causes him by 
an ostrich-like device to neglect his primary responsibility to his 
stockholders. 

When business and industry in the United States awakens to 
the realization that the good and the profitable can spring from the 
same seed, they will have discovered a formula for producing profits 
and benefiting society unequalled since the Industrial Revolution 
enabled these very businesses and industries to become the giants 
that they are today. 


2 Alexis de Tocqueville — Democracy in America. 
3 George Bernard Shaw — Pygmalion. 


Richard C. Sachs is President, Sachs Quality Stores, New York City. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
Wayne L. Hodges 


Company managements face persistent pressures to give more 
each year. Fund-raisers the nation over well know there is no place 
for a contribution policy to go but up. Once a giver, they say, always 
a giver. Now that corporations are established as contributors to 
philanthropies (an estimated $.5 billion in 1956) they inevitably will 
grow as contributors. - 

This trend is a marked one, despite historic fluctuations due to 
changes in the national tax picture. Today most of management rec- 
ognizes and voluntarily acts upon its corporate responsibility to the 
nation and to its plant communities. 

Following repeal of the excess profits tax, which permitted high- 
earning companies to contribute to philantropy at 18 cents on the 
dollar, there occurred no sustained decline in the upward trend of 
corporate giving. Just as have individuals, so have corporations given 
more; all will continue to give more, largely because their commu- 
nities need more. This does not mean that the public relations motive 
behind giving is no longer important; honest public relations and 
honest concern for the community should be corollary. Nor does this 
mean that all corporations have reached the zenith of community 
behavior and generosity. 

Public relations of corporate giving, according to Richard Eells, 
retired officer of General Electric Company, in his book, Corporation 
Giving in a Free Society, should be as.much concerned with gaining 
acceptance of company philantropy or with getting credit for com- 
pany generosities. This means that the Number One public is com- 
pany management itself. He lists corporate investors, legislators, tax 
administrators, bench and bar, the press, management consultants, 
and prospective beneficiaries (organizations) as other groups to be 
educated in the broader philosophical purposes. of corporate giving. 

After this education with these publics is achieved, company 
public relations may move into the “getting credit” phase. Some com- 
panies publicize their gifts; many do not at all. Some limit such 
publicity to the employee publication; others “lead off” fund-raising 
campaigns, and so get publicity at the initiative of media without 
themselves trying for it. This kind of information always is well 
circulated in any event, particularly among the more active and 
important people in the community. 





1 Harper, 1956, p. 136 ff. 
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Except for the rare, sardonic stockholder who asks, “Why not 
give us this money so we can make contributions?” company giving 
has had surprisingly little opposition from shareholders, This situa- 
tion may or may not change as corporations give away larger pieces 
of net earnings. Most companies keep stockholders well informed of 
their contributions — and only rarely receive letters of protest. 

The question, “What percentage of corporate profits before taxes 
does your company give away in your plant communities?” rarely 
draws a specific reply. Formulas for giving are not uncommon, how- 
ever; and considering the companies’ primary obligations to share- 
holders, these policies are, on the average, reasonably generous 
although the percentage might sound paltry to the man in the street. 

In some cities where community fund campaigns utilize indus- 
try’s help in soliciting both salaried and hourly-rated employees, the 
corporate contributions percentage actually has been declining (even 
though corporate contributions are increasing in amount). 

One company, by board action, budgets one percent of earnings 
after taxes to specified charities and refers additional requests to the 
board itself. Another gives .5 percent of net profits plus $3 per 
employee. Very few companies give to the five percent tax deduction 
limit — some give less than one percent. 

Man-hours of executive time given to the study of financial 
contributions problems, both important and piddling, come to start- 
ling totals in many companies. Management cannot be blamed for 
wanting to reduce it all to quick formulas. Some recipient organiza- 
tions offer to help companies work out formulas, e.g., the state and 
regional associations of private liberal arts colleges suggest that com- 
panies compute the proportion of their taxes now going to state 
support of education and give private colleges the same amount. 

Here are some of the factors which various companies consider 
in determining amounts of giving at community levels: 


1. Corporate earnings before taxes. (Only three percent of com- 
panies use formulas based strictly on gross or net earnings.) 

2. Plant earnings relative to corporate earnings. 

3. Community sales of company products. 

4. Size of work force relative to community size. 

5. Plant payroll relative to community’s total payroll. 

6. Previous contributions by plant employees relative to total 
community donations. 

7. Quota for local industry in each community drive. 

8. Averaged contribution of similar local operations multiplied 
by number of employees. 
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Statisticians can mix several of these ingredients into mathe- 
matical formulas which look scientific and hence inviolable. A solicitor 
finds his bargaining power more than a little handicapped by such 
hard and fast equations adopted as a corporate policy; he may be 
inclined to accept the company’s answer as to what x equals. 

So-called “fair share” formulas for apportioning corporate gift 
quotas among locally operating industries may not be fair at all. 
Certainly no two firms are alike in how they must spend their profits ; 
nor does any one plant’s needs remain the same from year to year. 
A good many firms, as a matter of policy, will accept no formulas. 

Most company-originated formulas correlate giving with earn- 
ings — so that the company’s good years are its more generous years. 
However, a company’s period of low earnings and less generous con- 
tributions are likely to be the time of the community agencies’ great- 
est need. From the viewpoints both of community need and of com- 
pany public relations, such lean-year cutbacks are unfortunate. Be- 
cause resentment would be particularly noticeable following cutbacks 
on such continuing programs as college scholarships for employees’ 
children, lean-year budgeting is apt to give health and welfare con- 
tributions — the more important ones to the community — only 
second priority. Companies with their own foundations think they 
have avoided this dilemma. 

It most often happens that local industries in a city proportion- 
ately outgive the branch plant.? Smaller companies with assets under 
a million dollars contribute nationally an average of 1.13 percent of 
net income before taxes— notably better than the national average. 

Perhaps the discrepancy in giving between locally-owned com- 
panies and branch plants creates more local hostility toward branch 
managements than headquarters staffs realize. It is a hostility that 
begins with leaders of community thought, some of whom are vocal 
and vehement in their criticisms of contributions policies set at the 
distant company headquarters. And, just as. “thought-leaders” are 
cultivated as communicators of favorable information and opinions, 
so should they be recognized as potential arousers of resentment. 

- Our community policy, said one headquarters man, is to allow 
a certain decentralized flexibility in contributions; even for sums 
over $100 the plant managers are at liberty to petition the contribu- 
tions committee at headquarters. On the other hand, a local manager 
confided to the author: “If I succeeded in upping the ante in one 





oe For a statistical documentation of this point in one city see Corporate 
Giving in Greater Cleveland, Harvard Business School Club of Cleveland, 
1953, pp. 41-42. 
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case, I’d be before that contributions committee,every month or so 
thereafter. This isn’t the issue on which I want to acquire the com- 
pany reputation as an upsetter of established applecarts. And, as for 
our community relations, I think the company is big enough to absorb 
some isolated griping.” 

Indeed, this local manager may be justified in his point of view, 
although the griping may not be as isolated as the thinks it is. 

What then is the multiplant company’s answer to giving at 
community levels? One suggestion is that, just as established com- 
munity wage rates set the pattern for a branch plant’s wage rates, so 
should community standards set the pattern for a branch plant’s com- 
munity giving. An objection to this plan is that a branch operation 
has a complexity of out-of-town financial and policy obligations that 
go beyond any one plant town. Adherents to the idea answer, how- 
ever, that these financial and policy obligations apply equally to wages 
paid out. They add, further, that wages represent an infinitely bigger 
piece of money. If there is community relations value in adhering to 
community wage rates (granted that there are other more important 
reasons for it), then the community relations value in meeting the 
industrial community’s rates for local philantropy represents a real 
bargain. 

Show us, then, answer the headquarters men, how to keep peace 
among our branch managers under such an arrangement. They point 
out two other facets of the problem: (1) If there is to be planning 
back of a company’s donations there must be centralized decision- 
making, and (2) local, small but highly-profitable companies, per- 
haps family-owned and run, can set a pace for giving impossible for 
other plants. Is this pace to be accepted as a community standard? 
Maybe, they say, branch managements are entitled to some hostile 
feelings of their own. 


Localized philanthropy, in any case, certainly has community 
relations importance. Most companies realize this; a few do not. One 
national company, with somewhat misplaced idealism, contributes 
largely to headquarters of selected health and welfare organizations, 
giving minimum amounts to Community Chests and United Funds 
in plant cities. The reason: money so given goes directly to an organ- 
ization and will be used 100 percent by that charity with no “siphon- 
ing off” by an intermediary fund-raising chest. Then again, there is 
the company which makes all its contributions at plant city levels, 
with plant managers handing over the money. Turndowns of requests, 
meanwhile, are always sent out by company headquarters decisions 
to protect local management’s relationships in town. 
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The problem of “how much” is important — and solving it in a 
multiplant company has to be, as General Electric Company might 
put it, in “the balanced best interests” of all its people and all phases 
of its operations. You can’t make a giving formula to fit every com- 
pany, or perhaps not even a formula to fit any two companies. Util- 
ities, as rate-regulated companies, have additional problems grow- 
ing out of a variety of state regulations; public service commissions 
are not inclined to include company contributions as a factor in their 
rate-setting decisions. . 

But of this I’m sure: a good many national companies might 
well restudy their local contributions policies in- the light of local 
reactions to their present giving in plant communities. 


* * * 


The “to whom” part of the community giving problem is no 
less troublesome than “how much.” 

One corporation in one year received 14,186 separate requests 
at company headquarters, not to mention local requests that went 
only to branch plants. Basic policy formulations are the only salvation 
for the contribution committee so confronted, At the 1956 Cornell 
seminar in Community Relations, participants named seven areas of 
policy : 

1. Policies designed to achieve equitable consideration of re- 
quests and equitable distribution of company funds. 

2. Policies that can provide a dignified “no.” 

3. Policies providing for budgetary control. 

4. Policies that stimulate good human relations ( (published 
policies have been found effective in this regard.) 

5. Policies that make for prompt and efficient replies. 

6. Policies that establish broad categories of recipients and state 
criteria for giving. - 

7. Policies that prevent overlapping of gifts. 


Probably as necessary as policies is a contribution plan — a 
stated list of objectives to be met by the contributions program. Such 
objectives can vary all the way from encouraging research in the 
company’s industry to preserving free enterprise ; but whatever they 
turn out to be, these objectives are the criteria for intelligent, plan- 
ned selection of both categories and specific recipients of the com- 
pany’s philanthropy. 

Most contributions policies state that, since company money is 
stockholders’ money, giving it away must directly or indirectly bene- 
fit the company. This is the number one criterion in deciding “to 
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whom” the company shall give. Other frequently included criteria 
for recipient causes are: 


1. That it be in the community’s benefit. 
2. That it supply benefits not already provided to company 
employees. 

. That it be supported by the rest of the community. 

. That it be non-controversial. 

. That it be non-sectarian. 

. That it be non-political. 

. That it not be tax-supported. 

. That the recipient organization be included by the United 
States Treasury Department in its Cumulative List of Organizations, 
Contributions to Which are Deductable Under Section 23 (0) and 
Section 23 (q) of the Internal Revenue Code and the Corresponding 
Section of Prior Revenue Acts. 


Industrial concern for the financial plights of endowed colleges 
and universities, with tuitions at near maximums and operating costs 
rising sharply, has increased tremendously in recent years. But col- 
leges are not actually competing with chests for the same corporate 
dollar, as some health and welfare agency people contend. 

“Obviously, college administrators are outselling us in the mar- 
ket place,” complained a chest official from a midwestern city. This 
seems an exaggeration of his case; contributions to colleges, by and 
large, represent “new money,” not funds that would otherwise have 
gone into chest coffers. Nor are welfare and education competing 
against one another in service. Both are needed and both will be 
supported. 

Rising standards of American living and public health continue 
to make our community health and welfare fund quotas inadequate 
even as they grow larger —a circumstance compounded by inflation 
and growing city populations. Increasingly, industry will become 
more discriminating in its contributions, although no less generous. 
Increasingly, too, recipient agencies must become more discriminating 
in spending the money they receive. 

More careful budgeting is the answer in both cases. Company 
contributions budgets are the despair of their makers, what with 
unanticipated, but legitimate requests eating away as much as half 
the budget amount in six months. Budgeting 40 percent of the total 
for unanticipated allocation seems to be a common arrangement. 
Getting complete contributions estimates from plant and division 
managements is next to impossible, most large companies find, be- 
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cause it is usually at the local levels that unanticipated requests are 
received. 

Thirty-four percent of companies, by one estimate, prefer to 
play their contributions by ear, and have no budget for donations 
at all.? 

A surprising number of foundations were begun in 1953, just 
before expiration of the Excess Profits Tax.? According to Harvard 
Business School Club of Cleveland, 40 such foundations — 15 per- 
cent of the national total — were in Cleveland atone in 1953.3 The 
1956 Cornell seminar in Community Relations was told that about 
one-fourth of American firms have foundations or trusts.* Sears, 
Roebuck Foundation, dating back to 1923, but rechartered in 1941, 
is a national model; although its 3,000-plus annual projects mostly 
have rural emphasis, they are still diverse enough to serve as a help- 
ful guide to more recently formed foundations. 


A company foundation has the great virtue of stabilizing dona- 
tions in lean years with extra money fed into it during fat years. 
Furthermore, it permits commitments to be made more than one 
year in advance, and it allows contributions to individuals as well as 
to organizations. 

These virtues probably are enough to warrant establishing a 
foundation, yet companies should be aware of some disadvantages, 
too: (1) Money put into the foundation cannot be taken out again 
for company use, no matter what the emergency. (2) Management 
of a foundation, as a separate corporation, adds another piece of 
administrative machinery to companies that may already have more 
administration than they can cheerfully contend with. (3) The very 
word foundation invites fund-seekers of all kinds to come calling. 
(4) For multiplant companies, local gifts of relatively small amounts 
have to go through the foundation’s machinery or else be charged 
against local operations, unless each plant is to have a separate con- 
tributions budget of its own. Because most companies come nowhere 
hear giving away their allowable tax-free limit — either through a 


1Lex Paradis, American Airlines, before Cornell Community Relations 
Seminar, 1956. 

2 Emerson Andrews’ Philantropic Giving contains a sample charter for a 
foundation. Cf. also M. M. Chambers; Charters of Philanthropies, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1948. 

3 Harvard Business School Club of Cleveland, Corporate Giving in Greater 
Cleveland, Dec. 1953. 
* Paradis, op. cit. 
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foundation or directly to philanthropies—the question of tax advan- 
tage is academic in either case. 

The alternative to a foundation is a contributions committee of 
perhaps three to six members, one of them executive to the com- 
mittee and responsible for preparing budget and screening requests, 
Some companies have two separate committees to decide upon char- 
ity contributions and “non-charity” contributions (such as organi- 
zational memberships). Others draw no such distinction, and a few 
even consider “good will” advertising in local newspapers to be 
company “contributions,” subject to the committee’s decision. 

It may be cruel to industrial brass to make the observation here, 
but one real advantage of a formal organization to handle contribu- 
tions — be it foundation or committee —is to restrict the big boss 
from making commitments in an open-handed and off-handed way 
to people who approach him personally. Let him go in for such un- 
researched, non-comparative and impulsive generosity with funds 
from his own checking account, committee and foundation staffmen 


would say. 
* * xx 


In contributions-conscious cities, capital drives and Chest and 
United Fund campaigns appear to local managements to be central — 
if not downright crucial—to their community relations. It may be 
that money-raising in industrial cities is notably successful only when 
managements believe that their community reputations as well as 
their corporate consciences are dependent upon their generous 
participation in local drives. 

This belief is widely held by top managements of companies in 
all industrial cities with outstandingly successful Chest or United 
Fund campaigns. Once this conviction is accepted by local top man- 
agements, it becomes a community relations reality — because the 
leader’s thinking has made it so. This attitude is inclined to spread 
through all divisions of the local fund-raising organization and finally 
throughout the entire community. 

The result is that ever-larger proportionate goals are being set 
—and are being reached —each year. 


‘Wayne L. Hodges is Professor, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 





